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THE SCHOOL OF LIFE.-BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 



CHAPTER VI., PART II. 



A turmoil of men surged around the nearer end of the bridge, 
seeking to stop the fatal progress of the fire. The houses 
connecting the bridge with the street, in which the Stamboyse 
warehouse stood, were blown up with gunpowder. The 
horror, the tumult, increased with every hour ; but as yet the 
warehouse of the wealthy Stamboys stood untouched. 

And hour after hour passed by, and Stamboyse with Agnes 
at his side stood working in the chain. No words were 
uttered by either. All consciousness seemed lost, except for 
the one absorbing anxiety — the putting a check upon the 
devouring flames. Before the eyes of Agnes rose the vision 
of the helpless beings within the court- yard — the weeping 
children— the sick. What vision rose up before the inward 
eye of the stem old merchant ? Let us believe, for the sake 
of the divine spark implanted within each human breast, that 
it was some other object than the salvation of his bales of lace 
and stockings. 

Time passed over uncounted by the surging multitude. The 
hoarse voice of the bell from the near church of St. Nicholas 
tolled the hours ; but its voice was drowned in the hubbub of 
cries and crashing roofs and walls, and in the roaring of 
panting flame which a quick light breeze fanned into yet 
wilder fury ; and the sun calmly sank down in the gloomy 
western sky, and was mirrored together with the flames within 
the waters of the Alster basins, and of the many canals. And 
now flames wreathed around the St. Nicholas church, and 
its tower fell with thundering crash, scattering death and still 
deeper horror around it. Fire had seized, as evening ap- 
proached, upon the corner of the outer warehouse of the 
house of Stamboyse ; but the redoubled energy of the workers 
had kept it under ; and now it was extinguished, and the 
flames, as if wafted away by the wing of some guardian angel, 
turned to devour elsewhere. 

Agnes, in after years, referring to this moment, was heard 
to say that she suddenly became aware of her own iden- ' 
tity when the flames sank and the immediate danger was 
passed, and that she, feeling a sudden weakness overwhelm 
"her, was caught round the waist and sustained from falling 
under the feet of the multitude by a strong arm, and that this 
was the arm of ol'd Stamboyse. " My whole soul," pursued 
she, " seemed to have poured itself forth in silent, yet frenzied 
prayer, for aid from heaven for those poor souls. All per- 
sonal danger was unheeded, all physical exhaustion, during 
those long hours of strained anxiety." Stamboyse at that 
moment also came out of his rapt trance, and his eyes became 
aware of the young girl standing at his side drenched with 
water ; her black. hair fallen upon her shoulders, her face white 
as a corpse, and rigid as a statue. And as he saw her small 
white hands, upon one finger of which glittered in the fire-light 
a slender ring, handing on the water-buckets, a sentiment of 
tenderness, unknown since his early love of his sister, seized upon 
him, and his heart opened and received her into its depths. 
But we must hasten over this portion of our story. The fire 
had passed in its fury across this portion of the city, leaving 
wreck, ruin, and death behind it. Few were the buildings * 
which escaped besides the warehouses of the Stamboyse. . 
Smouldering ruins were revealed in this quarter of the city 
when the sun arose nex£ morning, whilst the flames were still 
devouring like hungry demons all before them as they hastened 
forward. The cry went through Hamburg that the judgment 
day had arrived, and that all would perish. But the miseries 
of the great fire at Hamburg we will not here dilate upon, 
further than as they concern our story. Stamboyse and Agnes, 
as if united by this vast calamity, throughout that night did 
noble deeds of love and piety to numbers of miserable home- 
less beings who took refuge within the asylum so marvellously 
preserved. And thus did Stamboyse break his vow, registered 
long years ago, " to root out utterly all human love from his 
disappointed heart." 
t* But Agnes — that is your name, is it not ?-^you must now 



return to England ; I insist upon it ; I dare not permit you to 
remain longer in this doomed city. You have already done 
far more than your strength can sustain. All that can be done 
more for these miserable people shall be done— trust in me. 
Such great afflictions truly open the hearts of men ; they do 
more to prove the fact of universal brotherhood, as you 
remarked, than all, the democratic orations in the world." 
And Stamboyse insisted upon Agnes reposing herself for a 
short space in such accommodation as the awful time afforded. 
The tenderness which the old man lavished upon her remained 
deeply impressed upon her soul, and will continue to be remem- 
bered until the latest hour of her life. He learnt from her her 
own anxiety regarding the precious manuscripts left at the 
hotel ; had it been possible, he would have hastened himself to 
ascertain their safety and bring them to her. But the flames 
were roaring on in their fatal career in the very direction of the 
hotel — nay, even flying rumours reached them that the Jung- 
fenisteig was already one mass of flames. All that Stamboyse 
could do was to assure her that he would seek after the papers, 
and if they existed send them after her. He insisted upon her 
starting by the steamer the next morning ; accompanied her 
thither, pressing upon her a much larger sum of money than 
she was willing to accept; and, in short, did all that the 
tender affection of a kind father would dictate. 

" And Leonard," said Agnes, at parting, " what message to 

him ? Oh, Mr. Stamboyse, you can forgive ! " 

"Any message you choose, Agnes, for the sake of his love 
of you — of yours for him." And thus Agnes Singleton 
returned to England by the first steamer which brought to 
London the disastrous news of the great Hamburg fire. 

On the morning after Agnes' arrival, upon Leonard's mantel- 
piece lay a note directed in the hand of Agnes ; no longer a 
far-travelled letter, but a note left by a messenger. Leonard 
hesitated to break the seal, and he looked long and with a 
moody gaze upon that bold and rapidly-indited address. He 
paced up and down his rqpm ; he felt as though his doom 
were about to burst thundering over him. Where was the 
winged impulse of Love which should have transformed him 
into a very Hermes of speed ? Instead of words of joyous, 
passionate welcome, his disturbed fancy hissed around him 
words of bitter reproach and reproof, and cold, stern eyes 
glittered hatefully in his imagination, like the fiery swords of 
the angels of Rebuke and Judgment. The secret voice of self- 
contempt also raised its bitter cry — his very life seemed 
frozen within him. Having so long yielded to morbid weak- 
ness, having so long permitted weeds to spring up unchecked 
from the rich soil of his nature, they now had choked the 
fair lilies and the gorgeous roses, and all the tender herbs and 
blossoms "were dragged down into a tangle of confusion and 
misery. " Had only the gardener Love but tended the fair 
herbs, then would they have flourished and waxed into 
mighty forest trees," said the voice of self-excuse. " The 
gardener Duty was ever ready at his post, even were Love 
absent," whispered the voice of conscience; " but thou 
tufnedst away and wouldst not heed his advice. Behold the 
desolation " of thy garden!, were Love even to return, the 
garden would know him not." 

"Dearest Leonard," ran the note, written in pencil and 
with a great haste visible in each word, " I am come back to 
surprise you — I have much, very much, of vital importance to 
communicate. I cannot write more — but come! you must 
not delay. — Yours, A. S." 

Did Leonard speed to his betrothed on the wings of love ? 
No. The words of the note jarred his every nerve. He paced 
up and down with a vacant misery. He pulled forth a sketch 
which he had begun — some way suggested to him by the 
sharpened features and form of little Cuthbert, as he saw him 
lying day after day upon his couch. The sketch represented 
an aged woman, a pilgrim as it were to some far off shrine, 
lying dead at the foot of an ancient cross. She had come up 
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through tlie land of graves and of gloom. A sea stretched out 
beyond the barren place of sepulchre, and the uprising sun 
cast beams of light upon the -waters and upon the sharpened 
rigid face of the dead. "The End of the Pilgrimage" -was 
"written beneath the sketch. As Leonard drew the recollection 
of little Cuthbert's sad white face, in -which the simplicity of 
the child mingled so awfully with the expression of a life's 
pain and anxiety, — that face, stamped with the mystic 
and unmistakeable print of death upon the hollow eyes and 
skeleton-like profile, rose up before his soul, and blinded his 
eyes with tears, whilst a mighty longing seized him to soothe 
even for- one hour that little pilgrim touching upon the 
threshold of the awful unknown. " Oh ! why in the sight of 
the All-seeing One do I dare with base untruth to simulate a 
love which I do not feel:" cried out the nobler nature of 
Leonard. "It is love which binds my soul to this poor child ; 
there is no deception in that, and now it speaks in these 
bunting tears, in the mighty pity, in the unappeasable longing 
to soothe him, to clasp that tiny transparent hand, in the 
thought which makes his departure such unutterable pain. 
In the presence of the purified soul of this little pilgrim sunk 
at the foot of his cross, for whom the morning of immortality 
is about to break, let me gird up the loins of my resolution ; 
let me shake off the fetters of a mean slavery ; let me not do 
a base injustice to the woman whom I have once thought 
I loved. She does not love ; thus her suffering, if she 
should suffer, will be but. the sufferings of a wounded pride ; 
and justice and nobility of soul Agnes possesses, if not love. 
The very words too of her note may have reference to some 
communication of her own relative to this very subject. Let 
me save her the pain ; let me take the burden upon myself." 

A transient gleam of energy shot forth through Leonard, and 
hastily laying aside his sketch, he seized his hat and went 
forth towards the Gay woods', intending to sit a little while 
. beside Cuthbert's sofa, and then proceed to Agnes. 

The formation of a resolve, even be it a painful one, has 
something in itself so healthful, that body as well as spirit are 
braced by it as by a fresh breeze from the ocean. Leonard 
walked along with a step almost buoyant ; even the suburban 
trees and shrubs, and the blue M^y heaven arching over the 
roofs of houses, sent a waft of hope to his spirit. 

The carriage of Dr. S. was standing before the GaywoodV 
little gate, and that benevolent man himself was descending 
the steps as Leonard reached them. A peculiarly grave 
expression upon his countenance fell upon Leonard's heart 
with a sad foreboding — a cloud suddenly overcast the transient 
gleam. 

" Poor little Cuthbert," said Dr. S., " I fear will not remain 
many days, if hours, with us. Miss Gaywood you will find 
much distressed. It seems also that her sister has always 
believed that the child must ultimately Tecover. I grieye that 
at this trying moment, when Miss Gaywood herself has so 
much to endure, there should be the necessity for her to 
inflict this fresh pain upon her sister. But I am sure they 
will wish to see you, Mr. Hale," pursued Dr. S., as Leonard, 
with a mingling of delicacy and cowardly shrinking from the 
sight of their hopeless misery, was about to turn from the 
door. "Little Cuthbert was asking for you whilst I was 
there ; he seems extraordinarily attached to you. What a 
dreadful shock will this be to the poor child's father." 

In the passage Lucretia encountered Leonard, her face was 
bathed with tears. "Dear, dear Leonard ! " she ejaculated, 
"you will guess the sad news. How thankful am I to see 
you! Go in to the beloved child; he has had a wretched 
night, and in the delirious dreams which tortured him, was 
unceasingly conversing with you as though he were a grown 
man. A man? — what do I say? — as though he were a 
seraph ! Oh, he loves you so much, so much, you can 
comfort and cheer him as we cannot, for he always has loved 
you more than he has loved us. Oh, I thank God that 
he sent you to us. I cannot yet come in, Leonard ; the dear 
child cannot bear to see me weeping, and cuts me to the 
soul by his words of comfort. I must tell poor Mary the 
dreadful truth j she never has listened, for one moment, to' a 



hint of the possibility of Cuthbert's dying. Sow can I pre* 
pare her and strengthen her to endure the blow? But go ir, 
dear friend : stay with Cuthbert till I return." 

Leonard found the child lying, as usual, upon his sofa, with 
his books, his little drawings, his flowers about him ; but 
he was thinner, more spectral — the terrible fever of the night 
had been doing its fatal work rapidly. 

"Dear, dear friend," cried the child, opening his heavy 
eyelids as Leonard softly unclosed the door, and stretching forth 
his arms eagerly towards him, " I felt you were coming. I've 
seen you all night, and we have been so happy, for we both 
were in heaven, and you were much happier than now ; and 
we were gathering flowers such as do not even grow in dear 
India. I know they are all unhappy because I am going to 
die. • I know Dr. S. told dear aunty Lucretia so, and I do 
wish I could comfort them — make them feel as happy as I do. 
I'm not unhappy now as I was when I came away from papa 
and dear India ; or as I have been at school when I have quar- 
reled with the boys arid felt angry and bad. Do comfort' 
them — you always have comforted me— you talk so beautifully, 
and are so gentle and kind. Oh, I do love you, dear," and the 
child raised his thin arms and encircled Leonard's neck as , 
upon that first night when they met ; and his little parched 
lips kissed again and again Leonard's bowed face. " Don't 
you also be sad, dear," said the child anxiously, as Leonard 
averted his face seeking to repress his emotion. " I'm sure 
we never shall be parted. Dear, dear man, don't be sad ; I've 
a deal to say to you ; sit down beside me, dear ; take hold of 
my. hand — there : that does me good. I've not much pain 
now. I've not had pain now for a long time, that is so nice, 
only I am so faint, and am not certain of all that I say ; but I 
do not now trouble you, dear aunties, by being so fretful. Oh, 
it's you, dear. I feel — ah — I want to ask you something. I 
have known a long time — oh, long before aunt Lucretia, 
that I was going away, and have thought a great deal 
of dear Christ's words about dying, though I did not like 
to talk with people of what I knew, for it made them 
cry ; but as I have lain upon the -cushion, dear, beneath 
the trees and the sky, and you have talked or read so 
beautifully to me — all those words came clear to me — and 
oh, many, many things which I can't tell you even ! And 
often, when you have thought me asleep, I've been thinking 
upon these things ; how happy, how lovely those days were. 
Oh, how I do love you, dear ! But one thing I have often, often 
thought of, and it makes me very unhappy. I do pray God 
will forgive me ! 1 ww one day, when I first went to the 
school, a poor old mai_ who was quite lame, and he hopped 
along in a very funny fashion ; and I laughed quite loud, and 
began to hop as he did, and all the boys clapped their hands 
and laughed, and hopped also — the poor old man was very 
much hurt ; was it not wrong ; was it not wicked ? - 1 have so 
often thought of this since I was lame. I would give a great, 
great deal to ask that poor lame man to forgive me. I know 
now what a sad thing it is to be lame. I've always looked about 
for him when I was well enough to go out in my little carriage. 
But I feel better since I've told you, dear friend— but don't 
you ever be cruel — be unkind ; it is a deal worse than death. 
I'm glad you are here, keep fast hold of my hand. I'm tired, 
now, I'll sleep — only don't move from me — I do so love you." 
Leonard leaned his head upon one hand, whilst the other 
grasped the boy's little fingers. 

"What strange visions may now have flitted # ghost-like 
before the spirit of the child as it journeyed along the dim ' 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ? Sunlight fell upon the 
rigid features — and birds and butterflies flitted about without 
on joyous pinions, and the cries of merry, robust children at 
play came into the still room through the open window ! 
But the senses of little Cuthbert seemed already closed to all 
sound and sights of earth. 

And what strange and doleful visions arose now before the 
sp irit "of >poor Leonard? Let us not seek to enter the torture 
chamber of that poor soul, where once more the rack, and the 
flame, and the pincers, and the saw were at their fearful 
labour. The child's placid but sharpened countenance lay 
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statue-like upon the pillow, the face seeming to mature in its having performed her painful task of preparing Mary for, the 
expression as hour after hour passed oyer. Lucretia and sad climax approaching in the dear child, looked into the 




THE DEATH OF LITTLE CUTHBEB.T. 



Mary, recalling the face in after. years, always remembered it room, and there still sate Leonard, with bowed head, grasping 
as the face of a youth and not of a child. At length, Lucretia the little hand, She silently breathed a prayer, and gazing 
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with swimming eyes, glided forth, again, to seek poor Mary, 
who in an agony of grief was pacing up and down the straight 
walk of the little garden. 

Mary's joyous and hopeful nature, in which life was so 
strong and beautiful, must endure a great struggle before the 
thought of death is a reality. • To her, until now, that great 
schoolmaster in the School of Life— Death— had read no 
lesson. And she, hearing his stern, relentless accents, finds 
the lesson one too hard to be believed. A fresh and unima- 
gined consciousness of evil — sweet, joyous Mary— has entered 
into thy life, as pacing and weeping restlessly up and down 
that straight gravel walk, thou seekest to understand these 
mournful accents. Henceforth, at times of greatest joy and 
security, their echo will resound through thy heart, and a 
horror will have entered into thy soul, which will lurk, 
behind each beautiful beloved form and feature. 



What matters the loss of her long-worked-for papers ! The 
awful sights and sounds of that terrible day and night, the 
glow of human sympathy which had electrified her being, cast 
all personal loss into nothingness. " Oh, if he would but 
come— quick ! quick!" cried the excited girl; " why did I 
not more, urgently word my note ? but words upon lifeless 
paper sound so flat— so powerless ; he must have been from 
home— let me seek to calm myself ; but every nerve still 
vibrates, — my ears still resound with the crash and the cries 
of that dreadful scene. My eyes, if they close, mirror back that 
whirling chaos of flame and vapour and swaying multitudes. 
Oh, Leonard ! Leonard ! why do you not come ? I long to 
hold your hand, and to assure myself that I am sane — that I 
possess a peaceful, a calm haven of rest. If there be commu- 
nion of soul, you must — you must listen to my cry !" And 
Agnes, with excited hands, pushed back the hair from her 




THE END OF THE TILGRIMAGE. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Again the voice spake unto nie, 
Thou art so steeped in misery, 
Surely 'twere better not to be. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Guess now who holds thee ? Death, he said. But there 
The silver answer rang, " Not Death but Love." 

Elizabeth Barrett Broicnivrj. 

It is the morning of Agnes' arrival, and whilst Leonard sits 
holding the hand of the dying child, steeped in bitterest des- 
pair, self-contempt, and distrust of Agnes' love, poor Agnes 
waits with longing, listening, breathless impatience for 
Leonard. What joy to convince him by the greeting of love, 
brought from his Uncle, that his interest, his happiness, have 
been a quickening thought in her soul during a long absence. 



throbbing temples, and with clasped hands, standing by the 
window, gazed with fixed searching eyes and listening ear. 
But hour after hour went by, and no Leonard arrived. 

"Do you say that Mr. Hale left home at eleven after he 
received my note r" asked Agnes, with a forced calmness, from 
a servant whom she questioned in the course of the afternoon ; 
no Leonard having arrived, and poor Agnes, after tortures of 
anxiety, impatience, and indignation, having once more des- 
patched her messenger to Leonard's lodging. 

" Yes, miss, Mrs. Buddie said she put the note upon Mr. 
Hale's chimney-piece, and she saw Mr. Hale reading it a long 
time as she was a fetching the breakfast- tray out, and then 
Mr. Hale had painted a bit, and took his hat and went out. 
She says she did wonder how he could stop painting just as 
usual, so quiet-like, after he got a letter from you, miss, and 
you just come back ; but gentlemen, says she, is so — " 
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" That will do,'* coldly and sternly interrupted Agnes, and 
the gossipping woman withdrew to gossip to her heart's 
content below stairs. 

Every word had been torture to Agne3. The door closed. 
Agnes clenching her hands together, for a moment stood 
white and rigid as a statue, then sunk her clenched hands 
upon the table, and falling to the floor upon her knees, buried 
her face in her hands — a heart-piercing low moan bursting 
from her lips ; and so for a space she knelt. No tears flowed 
from beneath the burning eyelids. The moment had arrived 
when spontaneously, irrevocably, her soul severed itself from 
Leonard. " Henceforth he shall be as one dead to me," spoke 
the inward voice within Agnes' heart : " what miserable 
weakness to permit a phantom, a mere love of an ideal Leo- 
nard, to devour my life, my happiness, my career ! God be 
praised, life is rich in a thousand ways ! Yet — yet to have 
possessed in "Leonard the unutterably dear friend whom I 
have dreamed — to have been all in all to him — to have been 
doubly strong in each other, I in him and he in me ! Oh, 
what joy, what deep, deep, blessed joy ! But, alas, alas ! that' 
cruel voice which has ever whispered of his coldness — 
his carelessness; that, that was the truth. No, he never 
burned with the ardour of my love. No fire of devoted 
passion burned within his heart! But that fire smoulders 
within my heart ready to leap forth into a mighty conflagra- 
tion : but it shall not kill — destroy, — it shall, O Father in 
heaven, through Thy aid, flame forth only to kindle noble love 
and devotion in other hearts. My work in the world shall be 
wrought out alone through this mighty love — it shall be my 
husband, my beloved. Father, I thank Thee that I am 
snatched away from the brink of a great misery — from this 
treachery : for the sake of this strongest impulse of the soul 
and being, I can crush all tender thoughts of a cruel phantom. 
Leonard does not and never loved me ; this I see clear as the 
sun. Thus am I severed from him, and he from me. I pray 
heaven I forget him— I shall, I do. I am happier, O God, 
than I have been for long." Agnes arose from her knees — a 
strange light burnt in her eyes, her usually pale cheeks glowed 
crimson, her lips were streaks of vermilion, her frame trembled 
with a strange ague-fit ; and yet . her countenance was that 
of a victor, and not of the vanquished. Up and down the 
little chamber she paced — the air oppressed her — the sounds 
of the awful fire at Hamburg roared in her ears, mingling in 
delirious confusion with the thousand fancies of her over- 
wrought brain. " I stand upon the eve of a fresh chapter in 
my life : I shall never se3 Leonard more — I will not— if his 
love did not dictate an instant meeting with me, it is a miser- 
able love, unworthy of the name, EEe shall be freed from his 
bondage. I will never more see the face of one who has been 
so unutterably dear. I will write to him, telling him of his 
uncle's words — that shall be my revenge. Let me to the last 
offer him only deeds of love and words of kindness. As the 
words of a guardian angel shall be the words of my letter ; — 
but — no never, never, never more will I see him. And my dear 
papers — my lost manuscripts — the labour of three long 
months ! But what is that loss, the loss of Leonard, to the 
losses, the agonies, the burning frenzies of those poor sufferers 
in this mighty conflagration! Yv r ould that I knew what 
tidings were received ! " Agnes bathed her burning cheeks 
in water ; she flung open her window to gain a breath of air ; 
but her lips were parched, her very brain seemed scorched and 
seared. As evening began to gather, and the golden rays of 
sunset glowed upon the windows of the houses opposite, 
Agnes hurriedly walked along the dry, warm pavement of the 
narrow, quiet street in which she lived ; she was seized with 
an impetuous longing after 'physical action ; repose she could 
not, weary and exhausted to the last degree as was her 
frame. Calling a cab, and ordering the driver to drive as 
rapidly as he could to the outskirts of the great city — 
she cared not whither, only that it must be where were 
green fields and fresh air— she was soon driving along one 
of the great crowded thoroughfares leading from the heart 
of the heat and fever of the metropolis into suburban 
verdure. 



THE BRILLIANT RING. 

The reader will remember that the day for the wedding 
of Henri and Eugenie had been definitely fixed.* Time rolled 
rapidly on, and it wanted but two days to the time 
appointed for the celebration of the marriage, when, as I 
sat at breakfast one morning in my apartment, I received 
a note from Eugenie, written in a trembling hand, and 
urgently requesting me to call upon her. I lost no time in 
doing so, and found her sitting beside her mother, with some 
needlework lying upon her lap, and her hands clasped' 
together on her knee. She was very pale, and had been crying. 
As I entered, "she sprang towards me, and grasped my hand. 

" Where is he ?" she said — " where is Henri }" 
. " I do not know," I replied ; " I have not seen him for three 
days. Has he not been here:*' 

She wrung her hands, and began walking violently up and 
down the room. 

" He has not been near me for three days," she said bitterly. 
" Hon Dieu ! what shall I do ? We have sent to his lodgings, 
and he has not returned home since the last evening he was 
here. He left us at eleven o'clock, and was to come again at 
ten the next morning to take me to see the apartments in the 
Rue des Arts — where is he ?— what will become of us ? Oh, 
my friend, I shall die ! " 

I felt my very heart stand still at these words ; a fatal 
presentiment came over me ; but I strove to re- assure 
her. 

" Fear nothing, Eugenie," said I ; " I will go down at once 
to the prefecture of police, and we will find Henri before six 
hours are past. Rely on me — be calm — be patient." 

And I flew down the stairs, and went rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the Quai des Orfevres. 

From the direction whence I came, it was necessary that I 
should pass the Marche' Neuf. The morning was cold and 
bright, and the yellow waters of the Seine rushed swiftly in 
circling eddies through the arches of the Pont Saint-Michel, 
and rocked the floating baths beside the quays. I seem to 
remember every event of that hasty walk. There was a 
mountebank in a cart, dressed in motley, and vending his 
wares to the harsh music of a hand- organ. He had taken his 
stand where the carriage-way was broadest, and the surround- 
ing crowd were laughing loudly at his vociferations. A troop 
of soldiers passed with martial musjj ringing in the air. Some 
children ran after me with cakes and chocolate for sale. All 
was hurry — gaiety — life ! Alas, why do I delay thus ? The 
truth must be told at last. Who that has ever visited Paris 
forgets that one dark, melancholy building on the Marche 
Neuf? A4ow square pile, like a huge tomb, built with great 
blocks of stone, green and discoloured from abutting on the 
water— windowless, deathlike, dreary. There was a crowd 
of ouvriers, grisettes, soldiers, market-women, and children 
round the entrance. Many were going in ; others coming 
out. 

"What a pity !" said a young girl to her mother, as they 
passed close beside me on leaving the place ; " so young, and 
so handsome!" 

" And quite a gentleman, too," replied che other, " if one 
may judge from his clothes." 

I scarcely know how I heard these words— how I entered — 
how I pushed my way to the grating through the crowd of 
lookers-on ; but I found myself all at once inside the Morgue, 
with my eyes upon the body of my friend. 

Yes— there he was laid, pale and dead, upon the black 
marble slab nearest to the left, exposed to the idle gaze of 
every eye. His beautiful fair hair fell in wet masses on the 
stone couch ; his eyes and mouth were closed, but an expres- 
sion of resistance and pain yet lingered round his lips. There 
were marks of violence upon the arms and breast, and the 
bruises left by an assassin's hand were visible on his 
throat. 

It was strange : but though my entire sense of sight and 
consciousness seemed concentrated upon the one object, my 
eyes yet seemed to take in the whole of that fearful place , 



